- @ucational 4 


her Edneation for the Women of Korea 


Teaching ; 


insemsonara naan nah MAAITERN SRM Ap a en ipear ata 


Saban your oe and equipment aobleas os our Chae f 
~ Department, which is in the charge of an engineer of long experience 

in the ‘country and is backed by the technical skill and resources of 
- firms like the Truscon Steel Co, ‘(Reinforced Concrete Construction), 
the Paraffine Cos. (Ruberoid and Malthoid Ie Wilkinson, ‘Heywood and 


~ Clark, Ltd. (Paints and Varnishes), the Corbin Lock Co., and many 


others whose direct representatives we are. We will endeavour to 
give a useful answer to any engineering gies: you ana submit. 


= REPRESENTING: 


South: British jae Co. Ltd. Ss iy Estey one Co. g Te ane 
~ Pacific Mail Steamship Co. eS Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ae : te ‘Ingersoll Watch Co, ee 

Oakland Motorcars. = = Crown and Adlake Bien = : 
. Evans Fountain Pens. ae Eversharp Pencils. - ee 


FORD. FORD. FORD. Genuine Spare: Parts. GARGOYLE ons” 


nies and Accessor’ ies, in fact everything connected with a FORD. ee = = is 


| PROPRIETORS OF — ae 
YE OLDE CURIO SHCP, SEOUL 


Pea OS, 


Wz W. TAYLOR & co. 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. ays 


ee fe — eABLE z appness oo S 


- ECONOMY 


Gasoline & Auto Oils sU (le Cooking Stoves 


Refined Kerosene Oils — if a Bt Lamps & Lanterns 
Lubricating Oils ASPET RO! nel BF Perfection QCil Heaters 


Petrolatums & Greases WW , PRODUCTS ey Ovens & Broilers 


Fuel Oils & Asphaleum Reece By Candles ; 
Floor Dressing Oil eat =< Nonpareil liliminating Oil 


Household Lubricant | E Atlantic & Victory Oils 
Lantern 


Two Burner Junior Stove’ “New Perfection Broiler 


No smoke cr odor from the meat 

: white broiling as neither meat or 

Portible and C nvenieat. In- . J eae Cee: Cry Ouer 

tense clean heat !.:e Gas. Bakes, ; = nee Broils both sides of meat at 
boils, toasts, and roasts. ; 


One Burner Junior ove ee : RE Ral fen 
B Canulepower Will Cne Burner Cvew 
not blow’ out in wind 
or storm. 


Furnished in one, WN Detachable oven. Pastry and 
ftwo,three and four __ roasts a speciality. 
burner sizes. 4 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA — 178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 
STATIONS AT 


Mokpo 7 Genzan Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 
Chinampo Anshu Kunsan Ping Yang Ryuzan 


Boils a quart of water in .8 
minutes. Excellent for shav- 


ing. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Thoughts on the Book of Revelation, by Rev. W. L. Swallen, D. D. 


Cloth ‘ ; ; 3 ‘ ‘ F ; : ; ; 1.00 

Korean Binding é ‘ ? ‘ ; ‘ ; ; : 65 - 
A History of the Christian Church, by Rev. E. M. Cable, D. D. 

Half Leather . : patie : ; ; ; : : 2.00 

Cloth : i ; ; : ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.50 

Paper ; Jo) 2 ees a ee 
Constitution of the Presbyterian ‘Chua in Chosen, by Rev. C. A. Clark, D. D- 

Cloth ee F P : ‘ j ‘ ‘ ; : 1.20 

Paper : : : a 4 3 ; 70 
Primary Methods in the Church School, by Alberta Munkres, 

Cloth ‘ : F : F ; : ; F * ? 1.00 

Paper 3 : 2 P pea : ‘ F Rane > 
The Gospel as Sung, by Rev. J. S. Gale, D. D. 

Cloth , ‘ , ‘ s : , Buen .60 
Key to the Gospel Narrative, by Rev. C. H.N. Hodges . ~« «. | price .55 
Henry Martin, by Miss K. McCune . é : ‘ - oss 22 
The Story of Wilfred Grenfell, by Rev. F. J. L. Macrae : F Pap 07 
What the Bible Teaches, Fourth Edition, by Rev. W. L. Swallen, D. D. be 32 
Till He Come, by Rev. W. M. Baird, D. D. : ‘ ‘ : : P ee 40 
Bible Conférence Topics, by Rev. F. S. Miller : P ; : ; es: to 
Holy Mountain, by Rev. P. H. Choi ‘ é : : : ‘ i wah 25 
The Merchant of Venice, by Mr. C. K. Oh , ; ; ‘ : ; oe .20 
Notes on Anthropology, Second Edition, by Rev. W. D. Reynolds, D. D. Zs 20 
The Essentials of the Bible, Second Edition, by Mr. P. H. An 7 1.30 
Simple Studies in Genesis, by Miss L. H. McCully : * 15 
Outlines of the New Testament Third Edition, by Mr. S. K. Han See -70 
Outlines of Psychology, by Mr. S. P. Hong ‘ ; : : é Rap gor .60 
Sermons by One Hundred Pastors, Part II, by Mr. I. W. Yang " Bian ss 70 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 
“SHELL” 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers E verywhere 
Manufacturers of : 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description also . 


ILLUMINATING AND FUEL OIL AND PARAFFIN Wax 
THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD, 
15 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul. 


5 ice Sask 
Pi eNGy ANG FOREICN SCHOOL 
is 3 


YOUR SCHOOL 


It is supported by five of the missionary bodies now working in 
Korea, as well as many of the individual missionaries. 

It offers courses of Primary and Secondary Grade according to the 
accepted standards in Canada and the United States, with especial 
facilities for instruction in Music and Science. 

New pupils will be received at the opening of the Second Semester on 
February 5th. Write for details and application papers to the Principal, 


David L. Soltau, 


Pyengyang, Korea. 


EVERYBODY | 


: 
: 
EVERYTHING : 
in the line of Furniture, Printing, Machine Repairs and | : : 
. 

ie 

: 


Photographic Work. Better follow the crowd and come too. 


CUO OLOLOLO OO 


Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Seoul, Korea. 


i A ANS 


Pes eS CE NSN NCS ACH NCE NAS Ne Nes IS New NS) TS NS) 


Conference Hust Recethed. 


Hyacinth Bulbs, Assorted colors 
Commentary ol the Sew Cestament Vegetable and Flowers Seeds in pkts and lbs. 
This commentary has been revised and is Evap. Pears, Peaches, Apricots and Prunes 
Hill Bros. Coffee 

Golden State Butter 

Silver Wood Butter 

- In one volume. Approx, 1,500 pages Wood, Dunn Butter 

Geo Washington Coffee 

Wesson Salad Oil 

In three volumes. Paper, native style “Our Brand’’ Blended Coffee 

‘“‘Addiator’’ Calculating Machine 

ePocket Size, Brass, Decimal System. 

Pocket Size, Aluminum, Decimal System 
Pocket Size, Brass, Pound Sterling 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


being reprinted. 


Price and binding will be as follows : 


Cloth boards, ¥4.50; half leather, ¥5.00 


Vol. I. St Matt.—St. John, 


| 
Vol. II. Acts—Philippians, peo 
} 


Vol. Ill. Colossians—Revelations, 


The Christian Literature Society F. 8S. Ho & Co. 


Seoul, Chosen 


of Korea 
| Cable Add ‘‘HO’’ Seoul Tel. No, 827 


SALE AND FRAZAR LTD 
 _ Head Office Tokyo 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


—— eB SSE go 


The Direct Connecting Link 


sokng 


JoINyoRV nue | 


Our Service extends from Point to Point 


A FRW OF OUR LINES 

Motorcars, Trucks, ‘'ractors, Etc. ~Ford Motor Co., Hupmobile Motor Car Corp., Franklin Motor Car 
Co., Armstrong Siddeley Co., Ltd., Rolls Royce Co., Lta., The White Co. (Trucks), 

Machine Tools —Giddings and Lewis Machine Tool Co., Wm. Sellers and Co. Inc., Millholland Machine 
Co., Rahn-Larmon Co, Erie Foundry Co., Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Williams, White and Co., Hanna 
Engineering Co. 

Railway Equipment--Baldwin Locomotive Works, W. H. Miner, Griffin Wheel Co,, Duff Mfg, Co. 

British Steel and Steel Products— Jonas and Colver, Ltd., Smith and Coventry, Ltd., Sheffield Twist 
‘Drill and Steel Co., Ltd., Chubb and Son’s Lock Safe Co., Ltd,, 

Canning Machinery and Equipment—American Can Co., Adriance Machine Works, Anchor Cap and 
Closure Co., Burpee and Letson Ltd., Seeley Brothers. 

Canned Salmon and Crab—From Kamchatka. y 

Fairbanks-Morse and Co.—Stationary and Marine Engines. Motors, Pumps, Wind Mills, Complete 
Power and Lighting Plants. 

Chain Belt Co. —‘‘Rex’’ Concrete Mixers. 

J. L. Mott Iron Works—Plumbing Fittings and Supplies. 

Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co.—Cranes and Hoists. 

Armour and Co.—Canned Meats and Fruits, Soaps, Toilet Articles. 

The Carnation Milk Products Co. — ‘‘Carnation Cream.’’ 

The Glidden Co....Paints, ‘‘Jap-a-lac,’’ Auto Finishes, Cold Water Paints, Wood Stains. 

The Duratex Co. — ‘‘Duratex’’ Leather Substitute and Rubber Coated Top and Curtain Materials. 

S. C. Johnson and Son—Floor Wax, Paste, Liquid and Powder. 

The Klein Manufacturing Co. —Technical Paints, ‘‘Metalcrete’’ Concrete Hardeners, Cement Coating. 

The Tungsten Wire Works (Stockholm) — Wires for Filaments. 

The Corona Typewriter Co.- Folding Typewriters. 

The Simmons Co.—Beds, Mattresses and Springs. 

Road, Excavating, Power House, Refrigerating Machinery : Steel and Iron Products: ‘‘Gould’’ Storage 
Batteries: 

Radio Apparatus, Heating Equipment, Fertilizers, Sawn Timber, Chemicals. Our Service also covers 
Bonds and Investments, Fire and Marine Insurance, Shipping, Storing, Charter, Sale and Purchase 


of Steamers. 
Particular Attention is called to 


“FORD” The Universal Car. 
NEW MODEL—DEMOUNTABLE RIMS—REDUCED PRICES 


“FORD” Touring Car—5 Passenger, Demountable Rims, Complete with Self Starter ¥ 1920.00 
“PORD” Touring Chassis—Demountable Rims Complete with Self Starter ¥ 1405.00 
“FORD” Truck Chassis (1 Ton) with Solid or Pneumatic Tyres ¥ 1575.00 


SOLE AGENTS 
- $ALE AND FRAZAR LTD. 


Telegrams Frazar Seoul. Keijo (Seoul) 
Telephone 2240 Honkyoku Korea 


- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


a have never had the chance to get Richmond EE eS» = 
Evaporated Cream at such a low price. We can make jf il 
this Special Offer for a short time only, aud hy 
should send in your orders without delay. 

RICHMOND EVAPORATED CREAM 


| OFFER :— 
For order of five cases’and upwards 


al 


Per case of four dozen tall tins 
Per dozen tins 
Per tin 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


KEEPS IN ANY CLIMATE. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTERS. 
a gt en Higgs BD lle EY 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. (Korea) 
Tel, No. 827. Cable Add. “HO” Seoul. 


NEEDLES O1L 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
HEADQUARTERS 


KOREA AND MANCHURIA 
SEOUL 


Sewing Machines for Family .Use—Also Special Machines for In- 
dustrial and Manufacturing Purposes. Our Shops now have on sale 
Singer Patterns (Printed in Japanese) for making Foreign Clothes | 
for Japanese and Korean Children. Age 8 to 12 years. 


THERE IS A SINGER SHOP NEAR YOU 
P. O. Box 24 Cable “SINGER” Phone 2117 


BELTING 


See | 


oS The Korea Mission Field 


EDITORIAL BOARD | 


Editor-in-Chief, Rev. A. F. DECAMP. 


| - Rev. H. D. APPENZELLER, REV. R. C. COEN, Rev. H. A. RHODES, 
; Mr. G. BONWICK, REv. F. K. GAMBLE, Mrs. A. B. CHAFFIN, 


Mr. F. M. BROCKMAN, Mr. T. HOBBS. 


Contents for February, 1923. 


ILLUSTRATION :— | 
; Annual Bible Training Class held in Pyeng Yang Bible Institute. Frontispiece 


From 900 to 1000 Women enrolled. 
‘THE FOUR INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS FOR KOREA 


; F. M. B. pads pie Sos as sis Es Ses me pate 23 
WILL THE CHURCH OF CHRIST FUNCTION TODAY rans 
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PRINTED AT THE Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (PRINTING DEPARTMENT), SEOUL, CHOSEN, 


Be Business Manager.—Mr. GERALD BONWICK, Christian Literature Society of Korea 
4 Seoul, Korea. 

Subservption:—Annual Subscription, including postage in Korea, Japan and China, ¥2.50 ; including 
x postage to America, Great Britain and other parts of the world, 3.50 (81. 75 gold or 8s.6d). Single copies, 25 
sen. 


= Business matters and subscriptions should be addressed to Mr. BONWICK as above. Remittances 
2 from countries other than Korea and Japan should always be sent by Foreign Money Order. Please do 
* i send stamps or Domestic Money Orders. If preferred, Sepscrp Rane may also be sent to any of the 
— following :-—- 

' - IN AMERICA: 

Pe Dr. F. M. Nortu, i150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. D. Day, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
_ Rev. A. E. ‘ARMSTRONG, 439 Confederation Life Chambers, Toronto, Coan 

4 IN ENGLAND: 

Mrs. S. Bonwick, 5, Dickenson Road, Crouch Hill, London, N. 8. 


CHINA MAIL STEAMSHIP 00., Ltd. 


§. S. Nanking 15,000 Tons tg 19 2. 3 ye Passiseeene ae vi oe 


seen anche SAILING SCHEDULE No. 20 — cnusuat Bxcetience 


~ American Ships 


American Officers Subject to Change and/or Individual Postponement 
American Flag Without Notice. 


Outward (Pier 46) Homeward 


; a he eave Arrive |Arrive Meriva Leave |Arrive |Arrive Touve eae Beaye Tesve Arrive| , 
| Steamer (Vox|san Francisco] 779° | OKO: | Kobe: | Nags: Shane-/ Hong trongiong| hal” | allt | hams 


ee sy EE eS ee a es, 


2 See ee Sea 


5 China 36/Tues. Jan 2\Jan, Jan. 21 Jan. 23 Jan. 25)Jan. 27|Jan. 31/Tues.Feb 6\Feb, 9jFeb, 11 Feb. 14|Feb. 24/Sat. Mas: 
‘BiNanking | 23/Sat. Feb. 7|/Feb. 14/Feb. 26/Feb. 28) .{Mar. 4{Mar. 3}Sat.Mar. 14\Mar, 17 
2 China | 37 Tues. Mar. 13/Mar. 20/Apr, 1|Apr. 3/Apr, 5/Apr. 7/Apr. 4{Wed.Apr.18/Apr. 21)Apr. 23/Apr. 26 lay 6 Sun.M 
— Binanking| 24/Thur- Apr. 19|Apr, 26|May §/May 10 [May 14[May 18}Wed.May23|May 26] — -- |June 1|June 11|Mon.Ju 
, $3 |china 38|/Wed. May 23/May 30jJun. 11/)Jun, 13)Jun. 15)Jun 17/Jun, 12)Tues. Jun26Jun 29\July 1July 4\July 14 sa 


The dates of departure as above given are sometimes changed through unavoidable cireouistanne 
- Passengers should ascertain from the Company’s agents the exact date of departure. 
__ Stay of Steamers:—The stay of steamers at ports of call is about as follows: Honolulu, 12 hour 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai, 12 to 36 hours; Hong Kong as shown in ‘schedule. The figure 
are approximate ‘and subject to change as the requirements of schedule may demand. 

Missionary Fares :—A special 10% discount is allowed on all bookings for bona fide missionaries and fi 
their families. 

_ Information and Bookings Obtainable from all Railway and Tourist Agents Throughout the World. 


P.O. Box 27 ia WW. TAYLOR & CO. Cable Address : 


Tel. 2183 SEOUL. x ~teyloresya 


awe 


PACIFIC MAIL 8.8. CO. 


aoe MANAGING AGENTS: UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
ee) |e DIRECT ROUTE 
ey |e BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO—HONOLULU—YOKOHAMA—KOBE—SHANGHAI—MANILA cds 
and HONGKONG- 


: HOMEBOUND. 


; Leave | Leave ; Arrive 
Steamers. Leave Kobe o<): vy Gtohame Honolulu San Francisco | 
SS ‘‘President Pierce’” February 6| Februar 8 | Februar 16| February 22 
ss ‘President Wilson’ February 20 He brhery 22 | March Z 2| March- ic 8 | 
ss “President Lincoln March 6| March 8 | March 16 | Mareh 
SS president Taft’’ March 20 | March 22.| March 80 | April 
SS ‘Presideut Cleveland” April 3 | April 5 | April 13 | April 


Special 10% Reduction to Missionaries allowed at the time of purchase of ticket. 


W. W. Taylor & Co. Townsend & Co. 


Tel. No. 2183 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL Tel. Chemulpo No. 13 CHEMULPO. es, 
Cable Address ‘‘TAYLORGAWA.”’ Cable Address: “TOWNSEND.” Se 


Pte Bere tem ie + ony 
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DL Oi Seal 1 geld Feat apengee “pect hie? padi hl reas alent miemitint aand news 
foe, ae a Mat i peels : ; 


ANNUAL BIBLE TRAINING CLASS HELD IN PYENG YANG BIBLE INSTITUTE 
From 900 To 1000 WOMEN ENROLLED. 


ISS ion Fig L D 
A “Monthly q eral’ ‘of ‘Christian Progress 


‘The Four Industrial Divisions for Korea. : ie : 


developed i in our. Christian educational system in Korea. The first of these is that type of 
ustrial education which has for its ideal the correlation of the hand: with the brain.. ts 
ction is purely educational, and it has been highly developed in the system of sloyd work 
oth in Europe and in America. The second type of industrial education has for its object the 
ncial aid of students by using their leisure time for remunerative labor. This second class 
well illustrated by the Songdo Higher Common School in its weaving department. A by- 
product of this type of education i is that in many cases the student thus finds his vocation. 


ing his trade ? Whatever subject he may study outside of his hours of actual employment 


are those which will supplement his trade. This type is illustrated by the Korean Young ~ 


Men’s Christian Association in its industrial department which conducts a trade school and 
teaches the students certain trades such as furniture making, photography, printing, black- 
smithing, practical mechanism, etc. The fourth classisfor the advanced student whose techni- 
cal studies lead to professions such as mining, civil or electrical engineering. This latter wn 
naturally come with the development of higher education in Korea. 

MmuE excellent work now being done by the government in industrial education should re 
- ceive the commendation and careful study of those who are interested in the economic 


development of Korea. There isa large place for these four types of industrial educational 


program for Korea’s students, The whole problem should be thoroughly studied and the 
work among different institutions so correlated that they will automatically supplement each’ 
other. If the Korean church in this new economic period which Korea has entered is to con: 


tinue its program of expansion on the basis of self-support, the individual members of the | 


church must increasingly develop their earning power; this can only be accomplished by: 


equipping them to enter the new field of industrial life. < ee ee MBs 
- Will the Church of Christ Function Today ? Ves 
HARNESS. 


S the horse measures. the power of an engine, whether it be ten or a thousand “‘horse- 

_ power,”’ so the harness measures the power of the horse. We cannot hitch a horse to a 
wagon by his tail, ears or legs and\so measure his pulling strength, but we must have a har- 
ness which will enable the animal to pull normally from his shoulders. Horses apart fron’ 


harness are useless. 


. issued byt the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions. in Korea” 2 a a 


FEBRUARY, 1928 oD AEG ae 


he third type. is known as the industrial trade school and has for its purpose to teach the 
student how to make a living. Here the student is expected to give his entire time to learn- 


(DUSTRIAL, dication naturally falls into four divisions each one of which. Should be eo aed 


Fie! 
,) 
i 


24 


man once told me that he assisted in stampeding a herd of several thousand wild horses 
over the cliffs of California into the Pacific ocean, so that the herbage of the ranges” 
might be conserved for beef cattle. Harness is the condition of utility. Oil must have its lamp, 
thought its word and faith its works, to avail aught: even the Savior of mankind must have 
His body, the Church, if His truth shall ever be promulgated! Did not President Wilson fail 
to get his 14 points incorporated into the Treaty of Versailles, chiefly because he had neglect- 
ed to provide a practical harness in which they could function normally ? This fatal lack en-— 
abled Lloyd George and Clemenceau to make the worse appear the better method and to re-_ 
harness our poor bleeding world, really ripe for something better, with the dese | 
diplomacy of hate, fear and greed. 


Te terrible old diplomacy is the legitimate child of our competitive economical 
system which contemplates the earth and its treasures as the legitimate prey of anyone — 
keen enough to discover and strong enough to capture and administer them by the exploita-_ 3 
tion of the populations of our planet, who depend upon them for their very life! Since the. 
present economical system, which enthrones might above right, has brought our civilization — 
to the brink of ruin and, persisted’in, will remand both beggar and billionarie to the realms of - 
communistic barbarism, therefore the world today isin seething unrest. The multitudes of 
earth, having been victimized by the pernicious old, are demanding and eagerly waiting for 

a new and better economical system, wherein might shall be subordinated to right! 


S any worthy economical system in sight which may be substituted for the present competa- 
tive regime ? It is idle to mention “a living wage,’’ for whom can we trust to fix it ? Or 
“profit-sharing,” because we cannot possibly be good in spots while the body is replete with 
poison. The Old Testament helpfully reminds us that ‘“The Earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof” and that He hath given it to the children of men; not to one class, the strong. 
but all, the New Testament admitting this exception in the premises, that. ““‘The strong are to i 
bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please themse'ves.”’ Is relief to come through the 
principles of the Gospel ? The answer is ‘“‘yes” and “no.”’ “Yes” if those principles are fitted 
to a harness of practical statesmanship in which they can normally function and, if not, 
“No!” The one system which seems to meet the requirements of the harness in which the 
principles of the Master can work without needless friction is, ‘“‘The Single Tax,” ’otherwise 
called “The Tax on Land,” which has been formulated by Henry George. By “Land,” this 
system contemplates all the raw materials of Nature,—soil, atmosphere, oceans, rivers, springs. 
of water and oil, mines and forests. These are the property of the people of a nation, equal 
access to which is to be open to all; but the man who shall enjoy special right to any portion 
shall pay more for the privilege than any one else is willing to pay, which constitutes “the 
single tax.” The man who through his labor of brain or brawn enhances the value of raw 


materials through production, shall not be penalized for his enterprise by a tax, but vow aS 
by exemption therefrom. 


AR years ago Mr. W. A. Douglas, B. A. of Toronto, Canada, became enthralled with the 

‘Single Tax’’ idea, to the weariness of his friends and foes to whom he preached it in. 
cessantly! Asa result, of his persistent effort this scheme has obtained wide acceptance in 
Canada, two of its largest provinces having taken steps to try it out politically ; while the 


Methodist Church of Canada has adopted it as its own manifesto entitled ‘‘The Church and 
Social Relations.’’ 


See Page 41. 
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me, will seas familia with the ite, 


a ie pears of the early days” 
st entirely displaced by the 


¢ SueAnel might be Grawibe: 
thes e pears and almost any line 
cel en a a land of Korea. ee of 


tly. holding up peroie the people the 
nal t ey are to attain. Iti is a fatal day for 


is indeed asin, So the SE es might be 
rawn in many ways, but we can only apply 
it to the subject in hand ,—higher education for 


‘is Paamed: a ha meaning, ‘Pear Blos- 
Ewha. What a gt name ee a 


nd ae of our le! MRA in- 


tit ee In such a figure, the school is the 


> source of BOL NE beak e soil. 


_Inissions gathered into—yes, actually pai 


men’s college in Korea ‘ who have ee 


educated women has kept pace with this im- 


-odist flavor, 


the aperte in Roeee td Aneto 


periecting of the frait prada. 
The little orphans and sutcaaeaees m 


come into—our Schools in the early. d 


ie were, when roraduatank but. ‘the 
hard, tasteless pears of Korea. Yet, 


gone to America and taken their place along- : 
side American girls in college with credi 
to themselves and the school that produced 7 
them. Needless to say, the Korean taste for — 


proved product of our schools—yes, here. 5: 
- again, I fear I must admit, has gone beyond it 
and is now desiring the very best for the wo- 
men of Korea. Dare we fail them now? IT 
think not. Ge 

It is true that pear trees are growing all 
over Korea today and producing fruit of vary- 
ing quality, but in general the trees are of two 
varieties Iam told—those with a marked Meth- 
and those with an _ equally 
marked Presbyterian flavor. There are many 
of us who cannot distinguish between the two, 


‘but there are others, however, who profess to 


be able to detect a decided difference, always 
preferring the fruit of their own denomina- 
tion, of course. Be thatas it may, there is a 
difference in name at least. 


years, but the result has been so fie and 
: Ge spies seem so great that we have 


years many missionaries, some more 
than others, have by faith seen the 
and pony worked tomes it— 


; le of the Ewha plant. : 
We missionaries must now do the work of 
an educational Burbank, develop to perfection 
ur pear trees by the process of crossing and 
selection. Only thus can we secure a product 
of a quality and in sufficient quantity that we 
shall be proud to send to other countries for 
exhibition, or dare to place on the market for 
home consumption in this new day in Korea. 
There is an honest difference of opinion as 
- to wherein perfection lies, and what is the 
road that leads to it. Whether it would be 
~ better to continue to grow two varieties of 
pears, each with its own peculiar genius, and 
hots good, but requiring more nourishment, 


Haver: To ‘this easy it is ho ie } 
be able to ie! a 


I poe that this i isa fates: a 
tation of the subject, and yé 
lated and inspires son 


more detailed sitenseties 
vital owes before the? missions a 


for the women aE Korea that shall sto ' 


_ The discussion of the relationship between 
the Church and the Sunday School is not a 
_ hew discussion. The history of the Sunday 
~ School movement shows that in the very begin- 
ing this was a most vital question which 
» developed a great deal of argument. It was 
hot always thought to be a very profitable 
thing to gather children and give them re- 
- ligious instruction. This in spite of the fact 
- that undoubtedly the early church put a great 
_ deal ef emphasis on its teaching ministry and 
_ that the command to “teach” was one of the 
important commands that God gave through 
~ Moses to his people as they went into the pro- 
mised land. 
~ Today the discussion of the relationship be- 
tween thechurch and the Sunday School is not 
_ concerned with the question of the need for a 
_ Sunday school but is concerned with the place 
_ that the school shall have in the plans of the 
Church. Most churches would admit without 
’ question that one of the duties of the Church 
is to gather men and women and children to- 
_ gether and teach them the Bible as a basis on 
which they should build their lives as Christ- 
jans. With this asa task of the church, Christ- 
jans generally will agree. The question today 
~is a question of emphasis and concerns the 
Sunday School and the place this agency shall 
have in the life of the church. 
_ The great question relative to the Sunday 
~ School is, “Shall the school have a first place 
- in the mind of the church or is it to be of 
» secondary consideration? Shall the church 
4 expend upon the school a large amount of time 
_ and effort ; shall it be willing to put money into 
- the work; shall it plan for buildings in which 


real teaching can be done; shall careful at- 


_ tention be given to the training of the school 
- leadership- -—or shall the school take a minor 
_ place in all church councils and be content 
E with what is ‘‘ieft over’ after all other things 
are planned for? This seems to be the great 
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question relative to the Sunday School today, a 
question that the church in America is coming 
to face as it has never done before, 

The question of the place of the Sunday 
School has been forced upon the American 
church by many of the facts that have recent- 
ly come to light. The facts of religious ignor- 
ance that were brought out in surveys made 
during the war time have brought home te the 


church a little bit of its failure to fulfil its 


teaching function as concerns the youth of the 
land. The appaling facts of the millions 
of children and youth, normally Protestant, 
who are outside any formal, religious in- 
struction have also made many wonder if 
a great many of these are failing to receive 
this instruction because the church herself 
has thought of this work as being a minor 
task and not worthy her best efforts. When 
the Church considers the teaching of children 
and young people asa thing of little impor- 
tance it is not to be expected that these same 
young people will be seriously concerned 
about their attending such a school. A new 
understanding of the value of education and 
its possibilities as an agency for promoting the 
Kingdom of God has also had a part in forcing 
the Sunday School upon the attention of the 
American church. 

Certain reasons may be cited why the Sun- 
day School should have an important place in 
the councils of the Church, whether in 
America or elsewhere, 

The Sunday School offers the one great op- 
portunity for constructive Bible study on the 
part of the adult members of the congre- 
gation. 

_ That this Bible study should be done is not 
open to question. It is true, of course, that 
church-members should do individual Bible 
study. It is equally true that there is great 
profit to be derived from the social study of 
the Word of God. The Sunday School provides 


an Bs opportunity for ets stds yader the 
finest of circumstances. A regular time, a 


here 
aoe _people at no opportunity for their active 
" participation i in the discussion of the meaning 
ol the passages. A real knowledge will not 
- ‘eome as the result of even the best expository 
ai preaching but will come as a result of a care- 
ful study and discussion. This real knowledge 
‘is’ ‘of course the basis for the christian life 
that i is to be looked for in Christians. 
Be It must not be forgetten either that the Sun- 
nee day School, when considered from the point of 
adults, is a great evangelistic agency. The 
. es: growth in church membership in a 
number of churches is to be attributed to the 
ay effective teaching of the adult classes in those 
churches. Many pastors have also noticed that 
those men and women who unite with the 
churches as a result of the teaching of the 
-_ Sunday School are those who are to be most 
-* depended upon in the work of the Church. 
Again, the Sunday school should have a 
"great place in the councils. The church be- 
cause of the possibilities of the children. In 
many ways this is the most important reason 
for actively supporting the work of the Sun- 
day School. 
_ The Church would do well to follow the ex- 
ample of its Master and set the little child “in 
the midst” for awhile and concern its think- 
ing and planning with his needs and pos- 
sibilities: . For too frequently the Church 
gives scant, if any attention, to the child and 
to his value to the Kingdom of God.’ For we 
forget that the church of tomorrow is to be 
built out of the children of today and not from 


structive series of studies, the social atmos- — 


habits. after they have become fixed 
life of the child. 4 iad 


short look will convince any one e that 
successful method, that a nation may 
solidarity by the Me! one process | 
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christian faith. 

When. one comes to ponsides tha” atter 
christian habits of living and thin ng, 
place of the Sunday School again as: 


ee for it and mtg nothing else | ae 
ea go with one greater importance. 


‘difficulty of forming But if the Sunday School is i realize it 


at even for the one who has~ i 
sibilities man ‘thin Ss are ecessar, ye 
when these must be form- : ng y y 1 


. Those _ who are dealing 


who have ‘a lifetime of bad two aay pe named, d : 
will realize the truth of this ' That realization of the value an oth 


the writer. The Sunday the Sunday School which has been written if 
ght tani important place in above must become a real part of the life 

too, ‘because of Be woesiiy opinion of the Church. Where pasto 
Ny petals fail to realize the value of the § 


ognition of its are worth bi the peone 
the teachers themselves. The Sunday } ; 
must be constantly kept before the congrega- 
tion and must be continually “pushed” by the 
officials if it is to be given its full see 


¢ ‘The ‘appeal of the 
with its. nae and its at- 
And children 


fiveey the tiaraly vimaan 
iter point of view the success or failure of the’ Biz 

ate fe alae into the life of the non- school depends upon the ability and training 
‘part of any country and for thus of the teachers. 
cin. the Kingdom. of God. From the until such a time as thorough traintheee can bea 
Gea in Korea that the writer has given none will be given; the best training 


wi his task that is as good as the training that the 
; nt young people ae are in their decision public school teacher has for his task. When 
: this fails to be true itis rather diffitult to ex- 
pect that the pupils will have a very high 
regard for that which is taught them by oy 
; these incompetent teachers. Needless tosay = ss 
ecial way open to the ministry of the an essential part of the qualification of this 
teacher in the Sunday School. That teacher will be the spiritual qualification. 


iod 3 om aan Is ae the period This is the one essential without which all 


en nda ( on he church service; but they are 


ay ae eink up the ts of with spiritual haters: ~The one who ‘rote 
ious teaching and be the meansof help develop a real spiritual experience 
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in the life of the child must have him- 
self had such an experience. But in addi- 
tion to this there must be the training of 
men and women and boys and girls. Because 
this material is of such tremendous value he 
who would handle it should be capable. 

The school needs to have also the equip- 
ment of building and materials that will enable 
the teachers to do their best work. These are 
needs that come along in their order after the 
above ones have been in a measure met. The 
need of carefully selected and prepared lesson 
materials is a need that cannot be ignored if 
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the best results are to be obtained in this : 


work. 


for it that God may use the agency and the 


teachers for the leading of all those in the ; 


school to a closer relationship to Him. 


And over and shove all, the school BEE) a 
that the Church shall be continually in prayer 


« 


ahi: Se fate toa 


The prayer of the Church and the detege < 
mination to use the best xnowledge of child- 


development that has been given may be com- 


bined in the school of the church in sucha 


way as to make it an agent of tremendous 
power for bringing in the kingdom of God. 
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It is said that an ancient king of Korea 
issued an edict forbidding all subjects, except- 
ing those of the royal family, using the milk 
of animals as food lest someone might become 
_ stronger than he and usurp the throne. If 
this be true we have here an instance of an- 
cient knowledge of the value of nature’s most 
perfect food as well as the relation of proper 
nutrition to human efficiency. Such know- 
ledge in the hands of an earthly king must 
have had marvelous suppressing and weaken- 
ing power. What uplifting and strengthen- 
ing power may it not have in the hands of the 
heralds of the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords. 


_ In recent years in America great public in- 
terest has been created as to the value of milk 
by numerous group experiments with school 
children. The results showed not only marked 
physical improvement but the groups getting 
a little milk each day averaged higher grades 
in their class work. Naturally those groups 
living on the most deficient diets showed the 
greatest improvement as a result of using 
milk- but these experiments have also shown 
that there is scarcely a diet so perfect that a 
small amount of milk daily does not improve 
it. 

The city of Cleveland recently conducted a 


“Milk for Better Health Campaign,” costing 
over $30,000.00. As a result of this educative 
effort the consumption of milk and milk pro- — 
ducts was increased immediately and improve- 


$32 Lf: Nis 


ment in health and increased efficiency is pro- 


portionately and confidently expected. 


It is true, millions of Koreans have grown — 
up, worked, and lived along with their de-— 
scendents to old age on their present form of 4 
But the old king never intended that — 


diet. 


his subjects should die, he only wished to pre-" Q 


vent them from having surpassing strength. — 


Seehe 


A horse could live on straw but it would bea ~ 


miserable existence. 


The studies of Dr. Van s 
Buskirk show the Korean diet to be generally 
deficient in protein, particularly animal pro- ~ 


tein, and generally somewhat deficient in ~ 


vitamines. Like the diet of most peoples it 


varies with different classes and according to s 


locality and the financial circumstances of 
those concerned. 


An improvement of the Korean diet does g 
not necessarily call for an excessive use of ~ 
meat so common among western peoples, for 
such a diet is neither economical nor desirable *| 


from the standpoint of health. We are in- 
debted to the extreme vegetarians for the 
demonstration of the possibility of living ona 


low protein diet but it is now known that a— 


_ little more than the minimum protein require- 
_ ment is necessary for efficiency and proper re- 
sistance to disease. 

~The value of sufficient protein to balance 
_ the carbohydrates and fats has been so clearly 
_ demonstrated in America by experiment and 
_ practice in feeding live stock that it has be- 
- come the common practice of feeders in the 
~ corn belt to buy protein rich foods to supple- 
' ment the more starchy foods produced locally. 
It is interesting to note that quite the reverse 
5 condition exists in this country, the protein 
_ ‘rich bean cow feed could be profitably sup- 
_ plemented with a cheaper starchy food. 

- The above is somewhat aside the subject 
but it seems that if a balanced ration is prof- 
itable in feeding amimals a balanced diet iS 
desirable for mankind. Here seems to be an- 
- other instance of the “backwardness of the 
~ Orient.” In America the ration for animals 
~ contains an excess of carbohydrates and that 
of man an excess of protein. In the Orient 
_. the animals get an excess of protein and man 
an excess of starch. 

_ The vegetable protein of the Korean diet 
' could be very easily increased by education in 
_ these matters but because of the already tco 
_ bulky nature of the Korean diet it is desirable 
' thatthe small necessary protein increase be 
- made in the form of animal proteins. Of the 
' present Korean products dried fish is the 
- cheapest form of animal protein available. 
The failure of the Korean to properly balance 
_ diet from so cheap a source of protein is a prob- 
able indication that dried fish is lacking in 
palatability. ‘Eggs, chicken and beef are prob- 
ably more desirable but their cost per calorie 
is three times that of dried fish. Pork may 
_ be used but its cost is twice that of dried fish. 
it It is evident that no considerable increase in 
' the consumption of animal protein can be 
- made without a corresponding increase in the 
production of animal protein in the country. 
_ This at once becomes an economic problem 
' concerning which a few statements may be of 
interest, 

- The tillable land area of Korea is very small 


y 
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for the population it must support and _ this, 
no doubt, partially accounts for the present 
grain and vegetable diet. Much food value is 
lost in converting grains into meat, milk, or 
eggs but the losses are not equal. The great- 
est loss occurs in the production of beef. 
A hundred pounds of grain fed to a steer will 
produce 10-16 pounds increase in live weight. 
One half of this is waste, bone, entrails etc., 
and since clear meat is about three-fourths 
water we must conclude that the 100 pounds 
of grain have produced but from 2 to 4 pounds 
of edible solid matter when converted into 
beef. The hog is about five times as efficient 
as the ox inturning grain into human food | 
but the dairy cow beats them both. Because 
of this difference in efficiency in transforming 
vegetable foods into animal forms, the pig and 
dairy cow are gradually replacing the beef 
cow in America as the country grows older 
and the population increases. A certain 
Japanese farmer in Korea is entering into 
beef production ;. no doubt he will succeed as 
an individual, but beef production cannot be- 
come a permanent and growing business for 
the country as a whole. 

Already there has been a start made toward 
increasing the animal protein of the country 
through the introduction of better breeds of 
chickens and hogs, but the government has 
done very little in the way of introducing the 
improved milk cow, the most efficient pro- 
ducer of animal food in the best form. 

In addition to the need for a proper balance 
of the three food substances, protein, carbo- 
hydrates, and fat, there is also equal need for 
the three vitamines, A, B,and C. The Ko- 
rean diet is generally somewhat deficient in 
all three of these. Milk is the one common 
food which supplies all vitamines in abun- 
dance. Green leaves approach milk in re- 
spect to vitamine content. The amount of 
green leaves required to supply sufficient of the 
vitamines for mankind appears to be exces- 
sive, however, for the human digestive ap- 
paratus to handle well. It seems better to 
feed some of the leafy plants to the cow whose 


Helier wii the foils: She will pass on the 
vitamines together with the food substances in 
a ‘more desirable form for men. Milk, therefore 
“stands out above all other foods as a source of 
vitamines for man. A pint of milk a day ap- 
pears sufficient to insure against vitamine 
starvation for adults, and probably also for 
children, although a quart per day is desirable 
for the latter. In considering the food value 
of. milk, “we should keep in mind that milk is 
“not only a fuel, repair and constructive food, 
but a protective food high in vitamine content, 
and that its liberal use promotes growth and 
"protects against disease. . 
_ There is not space to go into a discussion of 
the need of milk for children and for the sick, 
but it i is not necessary todo so. The Koreans 
are rapidly learning of its value in this respect. 
_ Many have experienced its value by having it, 
prescribed in time of sickness. Others have 
; spearmed that it is a cheaper source of food for 
‘infants than the employment of aumo. The 


ing children and the missionary body general- 
pais iy, does not appreciate its value for maintain- 
ing the health and increasing the efficiency of 
our students and future native leaders. 
as While the Korean does not generally realize 
the value of milk as a food, nor his need for it, 
c : aed while there are yet many who could not 
_ be induced to drink it, there are enough al- 
ready using it that the demand far exceeds the 
present supply. The writer found in taking a 
cow cross country that, even in the remote 
country districts, there were always some who 
would drink it and on three occasions mothers 
| asked for it for their babies. At present the 
number of milk cows in the country is in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Japanese 
and the missionaries and other foreigners, 
while the growing demand on the part of the 
Koreans is probably great enough to call for 
- twice the number. 
Fortunately the great demand will make 
possible the rapid introduction of such an im- 


- Koreans do not yet know its value for grow- 
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ack ane his own hobby towait tee weal of * 
successful language teaching. The conference 
caused them to descend from the complacent 
superiority of their six-cylinder ideas, observe 
% Our. fisher institutions have had to the value of other types of conveyances andto 
n extremely heavy burden in recent note wherein their own car needed an acceler- ae 
because our middle schools were not ator or a coat of paint. Such aconference 
put graduates who were proficient in both inspires men to push forward to greater _ = 
Eng oe To find some means of relieving this heights of success and at the same time helps 
them to avoid the mistakes they would other- 
wise have made. It is not however the pur- __ 
pose of this article to reproduce any of the 
Be addresses of that conference. That isleftto 
] the proceedings of the conference. It is | 
rather our purpose to find the underlying cur- 
rents of thought common to the leaders of ine 
conference. . 
been. ea aitieaity ee opinin in the English teachtng also a problem in Javan. 
sions presented. We areasyetinthe One of the best features of the conference 
lative stage in our methods of language was the counsel and guidance of Mr. W.R. F. 
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Stier of Nagasaki. Mr. Stier is with the 
Y. M. C. A. in Japan but is at present tempor- 
arily associated with Mr. Harold E. Palmer in 
the study of methods of improving the teach- 
ing of English. Mr. Palmer, of Trinity College 
London, and one of Britain’s foremost linguists 
was induced to come to Japan by those inter- 
ested in seeing improvement in the teaching 
of English in that country. Many of the mis- 
sions of Japan have released one or more men 
from other work for a time that opportunity 
might be afforded to study the methods of this 
educator. One missionary to China is spend- 
ing his furlough in Japan with Mr. Palmer, it 
having been his previous intention to go to 
England for the purpose of such study. It 
was thought that we might profit through this 
unique opportunity by inducing Mr. Palmer to 
come to Korea for conferneces at the summer 
resorts. It was however pointed out that Mr. 
Palmer would probably at that time be engaged 
in conducting a summer institute for teachers 
jn Japan, and moreover much more would be 
gained by sending one or two men to Japan to 
study methods there for afew weeks. Our 
Japanese brethren are going after their dif- 
ficulties in a thorough way and it will avail 
us much to take advantage of this unique op- 
portunity to secure the best possible leader- 
ship in our problems. 

The uims of English teaching in Korea. The 
question as to the real aim of English teaching 
in Korea frequently crept into the discussions. 
Do we desire, as some suggested, merely to 
teach our pupils to translate English as we 
learned to translate Greek and Latin or do 
_ we wish to give them a speaking knowledge as 
well. That the present system of examina- 
tions makes translation one of the goals of 
teaching was accepted without question. But 
it was likewise apparent that no course would 
be satisfactory to the Korean student himself 
which did not not also provide training in the 
spoken language and that we must therefore 
make provision for the double aim of teaching 
to speak as well as toread. We are there- 
fore—to quote one of the speakers—to 


produce boys and girls who can read English 
books, who can converse in English, and who 


can at the same time pass the government CX= iG 


aminations. 


Beginning with the oral method: To ac- : 
complish this apparently difficult goal of langu- 


age teaching will require some variation in 


methods of teaching from those of the past. 


It is interesting to note that while there was 


NBS 


difference of opinion as to the exact method of 


approach, there was perfect unanimity of opin- 


ion that the first lessons of a new language — 
In no case — 
was the student to begin the first day’s lesson 
with a book in his hand. He begins by hear- ~ 


should be oral and not written. 


ing short English sentences, or phonic sounds 


or both. He learns to repeat these sounds — 
from memory and to obey short commands 


before he sees a written word. In from three 


days to three months according to the method ~— 
pursued he is permitted the use of a book. 
He thus reads no sentence during the first 
term or even the first year that he has not — 


Wipe jess a Aide eS 


already learned to speak through hearing it 


spoken again and again. It is interesting to 
note that the Korean Repository for 1895-96 
contains two valuable articles by Rev. Swallen 
showing the merits of this system. 
to be regretted that it has taken more than 
twenty years to apply the method to the 
English work of our schools. 

It is worth while here to mention two ex- 
periments now being carried cn to demons- 
trate the possibilites of this method. At.Ewha 
Haktang the beginners in English are given 
no text-book for the first three months. The 
students are taught the names of objects in 
the room, how to ask and answer simple 
questions and to obey simple commands. 


They are also taught the sounds of the letters 
A series of action lessons — 
is now being developed and will soon be avail- — 


but not the names. 


able for distribution, In Japan a somewhat 


similar but more radical experiment is being _ 


carried on. under the direction of Mr. Palmer. 


There likewise the student has no textfor 
three months and in addition is not expected 
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"pronunciation upon which all 
- Happily some work is being done along this 
line. 


' are being determined. 


to speak a word of English during the first 
term. During this initial stage he is to have a 
receptive mind only. He hears English spok- 
en in the classroom every day and obeys 
lengthy commands to show his understanding 


of what is said to him but he does not speak. 
_ It is hoped that this will develop a keener 
=sense of discrimination of sounds than has 


resulted heretofore and that the student will 
be able to speak English with a better pron- 
unciation when he does begin. It should be 
noted that both these methods are as yet in 
Just how much they 
depend upon the personality of the teacher 


» and how far they can be developed into. prac- 


tical plans for the use of teachers as a whole 
remains .to be seen, At any rate they will 


render invaluable service in showing more 
_ fully the underlying principles of language 
a teaching and.the results will be eagerly await- 


ed by every up-to-date teacher of modern 
lanzuages. 
The problem of pronunciation. Probably 


- nothing is so perplexing to the Oriental student 


_of the English language as the fact that the 


_ various foreigners he meets from day to day 


do not agree as to pronuciation. In this land 


_ of all nationalities he finds both English English 


-and American English. To make matters 
worse there are the Yankee, Southern, and 
Middle West dialects among the Americans. 
Is he to add another dialect and speak Korean 
English or is he to pattern after one of these 
other dialects? If we are to strive toward 
unity, how are we to determine the standard of 

can agree. 


With the English of southern England 
“as a test norm, investigations are being made 

and the divergences among various dialects 
It is to be hoped that 
an international standard of English pronun- 


ciation will be developed in the near future to 


be taught in all our schools and thus prevent 
the formation of further dialects. 


Other problems sor the educator. But a 


3 standard of pronunciation is not the only 
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problem ahead. Before we can teach English 
properly in Korea we must make other studies. 
We must investigate more fully the sounds 
difficult for the Korean student and develop 
ways of teaching them properly. We need to 
develop a special set of drills on auxiliary verbs 
so that the students will find it natural to use 
them instead of solving the problem by omit- 
ting all of them as usually done. The ability 
of the Korean student to do home study in 
English, the nature of that home work, the 
kind of English lessons in which he is most 
interested, the kind of English for which he 
will have most need, the methods which prove 
the most successful in arriving at the aims of 
our English teaeching,—these and scores of 
other problems face the teachers of English in 
Korea before thev can feel that they are doing 
a highly creditable piece of work. It is re- 
grettable that the conference did not find time 
to set various committees at work on some of 
the most pressing of these problems. 
Standard text-book adopted. It could not 
have been expected that a one day conference 
would result in the adoption of a course of 
study. There is still too much pioneer work to 
be done, too many investigations and studies 
to be made. Howeverit was pointed out that 
we ought to begin by making a recommenda- 
tion as to uniform text-books and thus bring 
our schools into closer cooperation. Accord- 
ingly the conference recommended two sets 
of text-books, one for boys’ schools, and an- 
other for girl’s schools.. The marked advance 
was the introducticn into the first year’s work, 
provision for more actual speaking of English 
and less translation. Especially in the case of 
the course of study for boys the book recom- 
mended has been in successful use for two 
years in various schools. The introduction of 
this new method into our first year work alone 
was worth all the expense of the conference. 
The missionary’s relation to the teaching of 
English. Among other things the conference 
gave the writer a great shock to his precon- 
ceived idea of the importance of foreigners in 
the teaching of English. One Korean teacher 


fe the remark that beginners should always. 
be started: by capable Korean teachers. Cer- 


the advanced grades of English. Is the policy 
of some schools in placing beginners under 
foreign instruction to be condemned? We 
note that when the United States Bureau of 
‘Education investigated the methods: of teach- 
ing” English to foreigners in the evening 


‘whether he would be more likely to attend if 
he had a teacher of his own nationality to 


¥ would light up and the reply would be, “Yes, 
that is different. Then we would not be so 
discouraged at the beginning.” 
Be it further noted that in our own Seoul 
= language school it is the missionary who does 
the bulk of the teaching. It is our belief that 
the ‘missionary who has been through the milf 
and knows the troubles of the Korean langu- 
age from the standpoint of personal experience 
: will always be more acceptable than one to 
whom the language is native. Was there 
then a deeper meaning than we dreamed to 
Bice the opening words of Dr. Avison when he 
said our job. was not to teach everybody but 
to produce teachers ? After all it is not our 
job to be good English teachers but to develop 
gond English teachers among the Koreans. 
_ The way to do this most effectively is for each 
_ IMissionary who believes himself qualified to 
- teach English to associate with himself two or 
three men. who are capable of being developed 
ar into good English teachers. He must place 
a” the brunt of the teaching load on their should- 


: tainly few foreigners are equal to the work in 
avoid friction, slowly but surely 


schools of Passiac, New Jersey, some months 
‘ogince,. - -every foreigner interviewed was asked 


teach English, and in every case the face 


prepared by teachers actually on 


of aipertsien. so ae he ee 


into better ways of work. He 
that he is primarily a teacher < 
larger significance of the job of sup 
An uncotpieed ie Meee ca 


cess of a decoutendniee The s eouteead 
one could hope for one day’s work. 
danger is that we will consider our 
ished and rush to something else. 
of study will ever be successful in ; 
our higher institutions students w 
English, until a set of. text-books ] 


teaching. An Alger may write three 


what the paper they are printed 
Too many of our texts have been t: 


educational ‘geome at that conference 
the constant drain of some evangelistic 
lem to sap away the energy that ought 
into mastery of problems of teaching. S 
system is suicidal to the schools. If we 


to place our schools at the front in the 
ing of English or any other aes 
release the prophets. 


: active worker in the Chris- 
in later years she taught in 
oats founded a girls’ society 


Rsaiany phere she avhdled vocal 
ic with Madame Gerster. Returning to 
ed “ee < year was spent in Ala- 


aaee 4th, 1999, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
3 yarter—a baby eight months old—sailed 

fron Vancouver and on August 28th they ar- 
2 vee in oo Korea, where they were to 


*h year for the required three years and 
Or became known as one of the very best 

ng the missionaries in the use of the 
uage. She taught in one of the language 


1914, and his little grave is out’'on a he 


ns first farloushe ; 


_ vember 11th, 


passed her examinations successfully 


hillside in Korea. 


rans to Korea in 1917 an te 


ures and then it was decided” that the : 
family should be sent to Seoul to engage 
in literary work in connection — with ; 
Christian Literature Society— a ett 


byterian missions in Korea. * 
In order to begin the work Scene and 
without the break of a furlough so soon after 
beginning, Mr. and Mrs. Clark were granted — 
an early furlough and returned to America, 
arriving in Seattle, July 4th, 1922. Bearer: 
Having visited friends and kindred they” : 
were arranging for post-graduate study in 
staid and conservative Princeton where Mrs. : 
Clark made friends with unexampled rapidity, 
and when she passed away it came as a dis- 
tinct shock to the whole large circle of her 
friends. 
On November 6th, after a careful examina- 
tion, including several X-rays, a tooth was 
extracted. The result was a poisoning of her os 
entire system. From Saturday night, No- 
she was in great pain and was 
taken to the Princeton Hospital. In a few 
days her condition grew worse so that two 
special nurses were secured. On Sunday, 
November 19th, a specialist from Trenton 
was called in and a saline transfusion was re- 
sorted to but in vain. Unconscious from 


Saturday noon (18th) she failed to rally and 
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at 1: 12 p.m. on Monday, November 20th, 
she passed quietly into the presence of her 
Saviour. 

From many letters of sympathy sent to her 
husband we append:a quotation from but one, 
for lack of space, which was written by Mrs. 
W. D. Reynolds, since 1892 a missionary to 
Korea and Mrs. Clark’s next door neighbor. 

“She, Mrs. Clark” was my nearest neighbor 
for thirteen years and! suppose I knew her 
as well as anybody in our mission. 

Ever since she came among us in Chunju 
she has been one of the most sincere, faithful 
and conscientious workers I ever saw and 
often in spite of many discouragements she 
was ALWAYS cheerful. I have never seena 
_ sweeter spirited, more all-round helpful little 
woman. Her spiritual development has been 
beautiful. When her little boy left them, she 
often came and talked with me and, with 
tears streaming down her face, would tell me 
she knew it was best and that her Saviour 
‘was more precious to her than ever before. 
That little boy’s home in heaven was very 
near to her. After that great sorrow her 
singing was never the same, It was always 
lovely, but there were new and sweeter tones 
than ever before. And it was sucha joy to 
her to sing for the Koreans. I remember 
once at a closing meeting of our Bible In- 
stitute she sang the words of ‘‘Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul” to the tune in her sheet music and 
she put her whole heart into it with tears in 
her eyes. Many of the women wept as she 
sang. 

She was.ALWAYS thinking of lovely things to 
do for somebody. Many, many times she has 
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‘run up in her morning dress to my home for Ms 
just a few moments chat—always so cheer- — 


ful and sweet like afresh breeze. And with 


the Koreans she always shone. 
make them happy and feel at home. 
ing among the women by running out fora 


few moments as she had the chance. 
In her home as a mother I never saw a 


more tender, careful and watchful one and > 


she longed for her children to do and be the 
very best. 


impressed her wonderfully with the way any 
christian may live constantly in close touch 


with God, and that it had been a great bless- <= 


ing to her. 


I never saw any one more willing to help 
everywhere and with everything, and being — 
as capable as she was along so many lines, her 


help was alway valuable. 


She could certainly say with Paul eg 


have fought a good fight.”’ 


She has gone away from us fora while and 


left us sad and so lonely, but if she could 


speak to us it would certainly be with one:of 


her radiant smiles telling us not to sorrow. 
She dearly loved her Saviour and would deny 
Him nothing. She would want us to feel so 
too. She has been a very precious friend to 


me and a constant encouragement and inspir- 
ation and I thank God for her and her friend- 
ship.”’ 


She was so ~ 
gracious and kind and knew just how to 

In a 
church and Sunday School work she was 
untiring and did a wonderful amount of visit-— 


. 
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Coming back from one of her 
little trips to Seoul, she told me of a little 
book she saw at someone’s home :—“‘Practis- — 
ing the Presence of God’’ and told me that it — 
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In the center of South Chulla is the Unrival- 
led Mountain, or to give it its Korean name, 
- Moo Tung San and at the foot of this moun- 
tain is Kwangju and around these two cen- 
_ ters, which are really one, are grouped the 
-yaried industries and the teeming life of 
South Chulla—the granary of Korea. 

To go back to the beginning of this city one 
~ must roll back the centuries until 1020 A, D. 
and even then Kwangju had grown enough 
- in importance to become a magistracy less 
_ than twenty years later. It seems that it was 
‘called Mu Ju at the first which afterwards 
‘was changed to Mu Jin. When the Paik 
Kingdom fell the rival kingdom of Chin Hon 
tried to make this city his capital but failed. 
- From then on the importance of the city was 
go far removed from the disorders of the 
~ north that it led a peaceful life for most of 
the following centuries. 

Five hundred years later or 500 years ago 
the great wall was built which remained in 
- more or less repair until ten years ago when 
- it was torn down to make room for the rapid 
- growth of the city. During the Tong Hak 
war a greater part of the wall was destroyed 

and after that it was never rebuilt. But be- 
fore that in the year of Im Chin the Japanese 
besieged the place and effected an entrance 
but were later expelled, and these two in- 
- eidents are about the only real excitement 
s Kwangju has known in all her long history. 
_ She was from the first a farming center and 
- was content to doze along for centuries know- 
_ ing only the corruption of officialdom, but so 
bountiful were her resources that even that 
- perennial financial blood-letting could not 

keep down her prosperity. 
Her present industrial boom, which is 
_ phenominal, began 12 years ago when the 
- Japanese for the first. time began to really 
live here. In fact eighteen years ago when 
the foreigners first came, there was not a 
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Japanese in the city. But a city with so 
many possibilities could not long doze when 
such industrially awake people were around, 
and so for the last decade this city has changed 
beyond recognition. It is now the educa- 
tional and medical center of South Chulla, 
and is fast becoming the industrial head. It 
is filled with large and substantial public 
buildings and the rate that new buildings are 
being erected is almost unbelievable. Up 
until last year it was handicapped by being 
off the railroad, but now one of the most im- 
portant lines of the whole south is being built 
through the city and already there is train 
service directly with the main lines. Going 
out from the city in all directions are a per- 
fect net work of macadam roads that connect 
up all the large interior points and when one 
company maintains a fleet of 18 service cars 
and there are at least six different companies 
in the city, it can be seen that Mr. Ford has 
had a large part in waking up Kwangju. 

Today there are over 16,000 people in the 
city and its rate of growth since the railroad 
has been opened is over 2,000 a year so the 
importance and possibilities of this city as.a: 
religious center can be easily appreciated. 

In 1896 the greatest event in all this city’s 
history took place when Messrs. Junkin, 
Tate, Harrison, Bell and Reynolds of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission came through 
here on a prospecting trip looking for a place 
to open up another station. At that time the 
father of Baron Yun Chi Ho was governor 
of this province and he showed unusual kind- 
ness to these strangers from far away, en- 
tertaining them and going out hunting with 
them—courtesies that, laterhad a great deal 
to do with opening the station. 

Nothing was definitely decided on this trip 
and matters arose that delayed a real decision 
until almost eight years later, when in 1908 
Mr. Bell again came up into the Kwangju 


s ek tory, from the then new station of Mokpo, 
looking like Abraham for a place where to 
pitch his tent. The first place tentatively 
decided on was Naju but the hostile attitude 
_ of the people made it seem unwise for Mr. 
_ Bell to bring his wife and young baby there 
to live. Remembering the kindness of a few 
years ago, Mr. Bell came on over to Kwangju 
eo and: there purchased the site for Kwangju 
_ Station. The land bought was a large hill 
and the valley at the foot, about 30 acres in 
i all, then consisting mostly of grave sites, and 
upon this hill of death was soon to be built the 
homes from which issue the message of life. 
In 1904 two small guest-rooms were built and 
_ into these, just before Christmas, moved the 
Bell and Owen families. From that time on 
the old grave hill has been graded and ter- 
raced, its barrenness. covered with trees until 
today visitors are kind enough to say that 
_ Kwangju station with its wonderful outlook 
over valleys and the ever changing Moo Tung 
San in front, is one of the many beautiful 
spots in this land of Morning Calm. 
In 1905 the first permanent homes were 
_ built and these were followed in rapid success- 
ion by other homes and institutional build- 
ings until by 1914 nine residences, a hospital, 
_ two schools and a Bible class building were 
built, and then two years ago the nurses’ home 
ine was finished, which was the last building to 
be erected save the office building of the 
mission secretary, finished about the same 
time. When the station was opened there 
was not a modern convenience in the whole 
city ; not a road that would even accomodate a 
_ wheelbarrow and no Christian: in’ this im- 
_ mediate vicinity. Now the city has all the 
advantages of a modern city and there are 
' 1500 Christians and three churches with two 
resident pastors within the city limits, 
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The Mission carries along every : 
mission work with a large moderr 
a large first grade boys’ academy < 
school of the same grade. Besides” 
largest leper home in Korea is supervis 
Kwangju Station and is just two miles. 
the compound. Ever since its beginn’ 
station has a os that theo Aee 


gress has been anieensemtent ee a 
has long since distanced the then pe 


ince of over 90,000 Satake ree Se t 
the King of Kings. pee: 

Just back of the eompoauale on ahs top of : 3 
beautiful hill is the foreign cemetery 
sleep from this station Dr. Owen who died in 
1909 and Mrs. Bell whose tragic dea a 1 


wonderfully fer pile: Kei yall 
many populous villages. The early su 
strikes this sacred spot and its last linger 
rays pronounce a benediction on es 


At their feet we still carry the pice of e 
many churches. Whether we will , 


of our graves with them at the last d 
here to greet them as they arise we do not 
know, but we do know that all of us wi 
jubilant as we see the fruitage of these 
of patient labor arising” together with us 
the old staid city of Kwangju and re 
ing together with us to meet our commo 
Saviour.. 
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- Digest of Writings of Henry George. 


_Issued by the Department of Evangelism and Social Service of the 
Methodist Church, Canada. 


What gravitation is to the universe, that 


religion is to humanity. As gravitation binds 
_. the universe in a cosmos, so moral law will 


some day bind humanity in the harmony of 
brotherhood, 
Religion is the supremest of sciences, the 


- loftiest of human considerations, the bond of 


universal harmony, the source of the highest 


inspiration, the crowning of goodness, the 


wholly concentrated on the individual. 


enthronement of love, and the harbinger of 


-_ universal peace. 


There is‘/a twofold application of religious 


truth: First, it appeals to the individual to 
consecrate himself to the highest ideals; second, 
_ it lays down the principles for the govern- 
_ ment of society. What the brick is to the build- 


ing, what the soldier is to the army, what the 
wheel is to the machine, that the individual is 
to society. 

In our evangelistic efforts this dual applica- 
tion of religion is largely ignored. All the 
efforts of evangelistic organizations are almost 
Again 
and again is proclaimed the doctrine, that, if 
every individual were right, then the whole of 
society would necessarily be right. The as- 
sumption is that the goodness of the parts 
insures the goodness of the whole. If, how- 
ever, we ask a few questions respecting this 
assumption, we see at once its fallacious char- 


acter. 


What would we think of an architect who 
would assure us that the soundness of a build- 
ing depended altogether on the soundness of 
the parts, and that the arrangement of these 
parts is a matter of noimportance? What 
would we think of the general who would as- 


sert that the success of the army depended 


_- wholly on the valor of the individual soldiers, 


rs 


and that organization, strategy or adaptation, 
‘was of no possible importance ! 

Can we think of teaching more irrational ? 
A building is a great deal more than a pile of 
bricks; an army is a great deal more than a 
mass of soldiers; and in the same way society 
is a great deal more than a’mere assemblage of 
individuals. 

As bad adjustment will ruin any building no 


‘ 
as 
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matter how good the materials; as lack of 
crganization will insure the defeat. of any 
army no matter how good the soldiers; even 
so will bad relationship vitiate humanity, no 
matter how sublime the religion we try to 
proclaim. Injustice cannot bring forth th 

fruits of righteousness. : 

We are here in charge of the architecture of 
society, compared with which that of all the 
temples or palaces in the world sinks into 
utter insignificance; we are engaged ina cam- 
paign, whose aim is the triumph of the king- 
dom of God. And how are we grappling with 
this, the highest of all problems? We are 
attempting to solve it according to an assump- 
tion, which, if applicd to architecture, to gen- 
eralship, to machinery, or to any business 
organization, would be the sheerest madness. 

In our evangelistic efforts the servant is 
exhorted to be faithful to his master and the 
master to be considerate to his servant, but no 
enquiry is made why there is such a relation- 
ship as a master, and why they are not fellow- 
helpers, brethren beloved. The master is re- 
garded as satisfying the claims of honesty, 
when he pays the wages of the sweat shop ; 
but he is not exhorted to investigate why it is 
that in this world of teeming abundance, such 
an iniquity as a sweat shop can have an ex- 
istence. 

Could there be anything more sublime than 
the teachings of Christianity? Further than 
sweep of sun or star, wider than the expanse 
of the heavens, loftier than the reach of hu- 
man ken, must there not exist a supreme dom- 
inating intelligence? In the transcendent 
glories of the universe there comes the over- 
whelming conviction, “Thou art, O God, thou 
art.” The mission of Christ was to teach us to 
call this being “Our Father.’’ In the testi- 
mony of the rocks, in the wonderous mechan- 
ism of the heavens, in the sublimities and the 
harmonies of the universe, in the marvellous 
adaptations of the physical forces, in the ineff- 
able potencies of thought and vitality, we 
catch glimpses of His power and we see with 
what ample abundance He has fitted this earth 
to be the habitation of man. In humble 


-. protherhood. 


aa portant inquiry: 


ato te 
ee 


reverence, therefore, do. we bow before Him, 
and repeat the credo, “I believe in God the 
- Father, maker of heaven and earth.” Asa 
- part implies a whole, as an upper implies an 
under, so a father implies a child, children 
imply a family and a family implies a brother- 
hood. The moment, therefore, we acknow- 


___ ledge, the doctrine of the fatherhood, by that 


act we acknowledge the doctrines of the 


doctrine of God the Creator, the provider of 
the earth with all its potentialities. We are 
brought, therefore, face to face with this im- 
For whom did God the 
Creator furnish these bounties? To declare 


that he furnished them for the special benefit 


of aclass and notfor the equal enjoyment of 
all, would at once negative the doctrine of 


: fatherhood and brotherhood. Every instinct 
of the soul rises up in protest/against such 


teaching. Equal brotherhood and equal heir- 
ship to the gifts of the Creator are indissolub- 
ly united; they stand or fall together. For 
one part of humanity to claim the right to 
charge the rest of humanity for the occupation 


; of the face of the earth or for access to its 


ounties, is the negation of brotherhood and 
the asservation of the doctrine of master and 


~ glave. 


Between the raw material as furnished by 
the Creator and that material as transformed 
er transported by labor, there is an essential 
difference. By that act of transformation the 


laborer establishes an inalienable right of. 


property in the value he adds thereto. Leta 
man demand that commodity from the pro- 
ducer without offering some fair equivalent for 
his labor and, by an unerring instinct, this 
‘producer feels that the demand is unjust. 
The universal concensus is that the toiler who 
has produced a commodity, is entitled to a_re- 
ward. When, therefore, two men produce 
different commodities and then exchange them, 
the moral instincts recognize at once the justice 
of the transaction. But that men should be 
allowed to charge for that which the Creator 
furnished, that some men should be allowed 
‘to charge their fellows for the privilege of 
living on the face of the earth, that is a 
doctrine the injustice of which has been dem- 


onstrated by the univeral experience of the 


_ ages. That the millions, who, by their indus- 

try, produce the abundance of food, clothing 
‘and other products, should enjoy that abund- 
ance, is a doctrine that should be unhesitatingly 
accepted. That the man who sows one bushel, 
and by his fostering care reaps twenty bushels, 


- should own these twenty bushels, would seem 


to need no demonstration. But when a man 
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We also acknowledge the 


value indicates that the industry of ind 


population 


acquires possession — ane a piece 
makes nothing abundant, by what 
justice should he be allowed to cl 
of the crops that other hands have 
Let population, however, gather on t 
till-the area for each occupant becom 
small, then, according to our present 
ments, the landowner is allowed to 
abundance that the industry of othe 
begotten. By this arrangement, there 
men who produce abundance, secu 
scarcity, while the men who raise 
often secure the abundance, simply b 
land has become scarce, and the great 
searcity of land, the greater is the abu 
we allow the landowner to claim. In 
rangement is there not a terrible tra 
justice ? ms 
Between the value caused by > the energy ¢ 
the individual and the value caused to 
land by the community, there is an 
difference. By every productive act th 
er tries to multiply the abundance of 
modities, and in this way he multipli 
value. At the same time let the populat 
any town increase from hundred to hun 
of thousands, and to land of that loca 
there will come an enormous value. Th 


als has increased the abundance of the 
modities, the second value indicates 
has increased the ;sear 
land. To treat these two values alike is 
irrational as to confound an asset and a li ili 
or a multiplication and a division. — ete 
And yet in our laws respecting the rig ts of 
property and in the imposition of taxat 
this essential distinction between these two 
values is largely ignored. The evil results of — 
this failure are to be witnessed in the develop- 
ment of all our cities; the larger the city th 
greater the evidence of the injustice. \ 
every addition to the population the land- 
owner can claim from industry a g! 
tribute. At the same time, with every a 
tion to the population. the state claims f 
industry a larger contribution of taxation, 


and crush industry down to the humbl su 
roundings of the crowded tenement. 


extreme the Millionaires’ Row and at the 
the Beggars’ Alley. 
By ignoring the difference ES the { 
of the Creator and the products of industx 
by ignoring the edie) right of every ate 
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ati of the individu- 
tte! oring the difference 
- value caused to commodities by 


he. land by. the conjoint presence 
we trample on the claims of 
nd we ignore the rights of property. 
yy the possibility of brotherhood; we 
pigslery and servitude; we make in- 


i ianty impossible. 


stments of society into harmony with 
ul equities; let us learn how to rec- 
of God us born anto the world as the 


at He not fos worst, as the hated cir- 
stances in many ways do; let men be 
in such relationship that each will try 


with the opportunities that will thus 
or t) the development of the higher intel- 


e of “temptation that we now place in the 


Our hearts are fullof praise and thanks- 


he week of revival just held. Surely He has 
lone exeedingly abundantly above all that we 
ad asked or thought. We wish to testify to 
His wonderful love, to the power of the Holy 
T iit to convict of sin and to transform lives 
id to the grace of our risen Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. We praise the Lord 
for a new vision of Him who is able to keep 
as well as to save, to bring out of darkness 
in nto His marvelous light, and, to lead on to 
_ glorious victory in Him. 

~ No school could have needed a revival more 
: than Chung Sin school in Seoul. The faith of 
af the faculty as well as of the student body had 
4 grown lukewarm and their lives were not 
bearing fruit in prayer and personal work as 


“of the individual and the value © 


What hath God Wrought. 


giving for all that God hath wrought during 


pathway of honesty and irae: with human 


law in harmony, with the divine law, with the — Sa 


principles of righteousness enthroned in the | 


‘institutions of the people, may we not look 


with confidence for the coming of that time by 
prophets and bards foretold, when the reign 
of evil shall forever cease and man shall attain 
to triumphs of goodness, compared with 
which, the attainments of to-day are but BS ioe 
the glimmering dawn to the brightness’ of the Ages 
noontide -glory ? 
Do you ask, how can this be ncccumonleiede Pe 
Is not the lesson most obvious? Industry | 
turns the desert into a garden and forthwith — 
we increase the taxes thereon.. Speculation eae 
turns the garden into a desert, and we ‘keep, ae 
the taxes low. 
Where should we place ihe tax on the vane ie 
of the products of the honest toiler oronthe 
value created by the community? Can there 
be any but one answer? Should we not take 
community values for community purposes t io 
Is not the demand of justice most obvious? 
Never tax the products of industry, always 
tax the value of the land, soas to remove all 
temptation to use it for extortion. : 


Copies of this Jeaflet supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism and Social Service, 518 
Wesley Buildings, Toronto. ; 

Sixty cents per hundred, postpaid. 


The revival came in answer to prayer, and — 
the man God sent us was Pastor Kim of the 
First Methodist Church of Seoul. He was used 
as the apostle of old to work a mighty trans- 
formation in needy lives. The meetings began 
on Wednesday, January the twenty-fourth 
and continued until the first of February. 
There was an early morning prayer meeting 
at five-thirty, one at two-thirty in the after-° |~ 
noon, and one at seven o’clock in the evening. a 
Many of the day pupils came and stayed in 
the dormitory so that they might attend all 
the meetings. Many of those who came from 
their homes arrived in time for the early e 
morning prayer-meeting. 

From the first the spirit of prayer was 
mightily manifest, Girls were brought under 
such tremendous conviction of sin that they 
cried aloud for mercy and spent hours in 


seeking idcheieare and cleansiug: 
“spent a whole night in prayer. 
ping: and wailing, and the souuds of their 


C ee their sin and someon the forte: 
eat they had wronged, Then 


ee 


al omy yee even apie) were now ‘radiant, 


re new y creatures in Christ Jesus. Before 
y days we were one happy family, united 
the real bond of union love in Jesus Christ 
what a wonderful change there was | 


Much ine in the meetings as well as 
All He pug 


per 


Tews until fércheads touched the floor. Soon 
after the pastor started to pray, girls here 
and there would’ begin praying aloud, more 
voices joining, until the volume grew in in- 
- tensity, till it wasal most tremendous. Above 
‘it all, the pastor’s voice rose and fell, pleading 

with God to pour out His Holy Spirit, and to 
a do a mighty work in tbe hearts of all before 
a him. It jeft an impression on those who took 
\ part i in it that can never be forgotten. 


God led the pastor during the last few days 
‘to explain to the girls that they did not need 
to lose their blessing at the close of the meet- 
ings, but that they could live a life of victory 
LG aly ‘Phe burden of the girls’ prayer 
towards the end was an all. consuming desire 
on that their relatives might come into the joy of 
salvation in Jesus Christ as they had. Most of 


the girls were Christians before but several 
: who were not confessed Christ during the 
"meetings. 


The 


Ss as ithey Sane in prayer could be 


rived in Seoul, in Dec. 21, 1922. 


“Most ‘of the time: 
was given up Ss 


he oem is no igor a 
inestimable privilege as the fello 
God continues unbroken. — * 

“The meetings do not seem to ha 
and = by day the joy continues. 


Births, 


To Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Avison a 
Lera Isabelle, born J: an. 9th. 
To Dr. and Mrs. Jack Boots a 
Elizabeth Gertrude, born Jan 11th. — 
-To Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Brannan of 
chun a son, Winston, born Jan. 18th. 
To Rev, and Mrs. A. Campbell of K; 
daughter, Frances, born Aug. Tet 19 


Deaths, 


Nisbet, who cock away. suddenly hae ; 

With sorrow we announce the death « 
W.M. Clark, of the Southern Presby 
Mission, while in the United States 
lough. See article, page 37. spect 


Aerivale: 
‘ae 


Miss Marie Miller and Miss Ada | MeQuie ar 


- NOTICE. : noe 
For rent for July one of the large cot 
Wonsan Beach. From ee psec ! 


K KONDO & CO., 


ae MERCHANTS, 
“SEO UL. 


Shar y gents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 


ge 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 


Telephone No. 835. 


’ (OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Contractors 
and 
Builders 


_ Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


5 > re 
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DENTAL OFFICE 3 


Dr K. Mishina, D.D. S. 


107 Meiji Machi, 2 Chome, Seoul 


Second door north of the 


restaurant, near the left wing of 
the Central Post Office. 


OFFICE - - ah 12 AoMe 


HOURS. |. - : 


Office closed on Sunday. 


GC. H, TOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CCM", HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Ciese to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 

Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 

Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 

Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 

Juvenile Suits. 


See 


We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
to wait upon you at your home. 


{:ouenENON RNC WENO Tee eat Rag 
WI BUSSA N 


<S 
a . ae ‘4, 
> SEOUL | 4 


Chemulpo and Fusan. 0 A 


HEAD OFFICE: - - Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES : Gree towns in all the world 


Import and Export 
General Commission Merchants 
MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


CRESUOSUS LONG COREA LOR rena 


Y% 


wale 


RGR eNO OOOO Oe SA en® 
THE KOYO ENCINEERING COMPANY © 


Consulting and Constructing Engineers, 
VManufacturers Agents ‘Ete: ; 


136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 


All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 


: 

: 

° 

2 

AJAX TIRES & PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES : 
2 

e 

° 

: 

e 


SSS ACL ACL ACL/ ACH N. 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228, P. O. Bow 1 Keyo. 


C. S. CROWE Telegrams ‘‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 
Codes A. B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
Union 5 Letters 


LTDA PAE ET TE 


|S. KANATANI, 


BE, fo S/N DINC HGS NCS) 


| Just received a New Shipment of Goods on hand. 


Folding Camp Bed, “Gold Medal” Hard Candies :— 
Waterman’s Fountain Pen and Ink Cocoanut Caramels 
Pocket Knives ¢ Sup. Gum Drops 
Scissors ope Fancy Mixed 
Movol, The Stain Remover i Diana—Asstd. 
Honey and Tar Expectorant ; Diana Fruits—Asstd. 
Eno’s Fruit Salt Orange and Lemon Asstd. 
Elcaya Cream Lemon and Orange Satinettes 
Eleaya Face Powder Tart Mixed 
Big Bath Soap Kiddie Jungle Pets 
Castile Soap ’ “Banana Drops 
Envelopes Peppermint Lozengers 
Writing Pads ; Haas Chocolates 
Papeteries Marshmallows 
Correspondence Cards Marshmallow Creme 

“ Figs, Dates, Raisins,’ etc. 


E. D. STEWARD & CO., 


Seoul, Chosen 
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THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ...... Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. ArRuaa, 
DIRECTORS: M. NAKAmuRA, K. SAKURAI, M. ISHII, 
M. Fukao, Marquis PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


‘ BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yilt, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 


Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 


Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. 
General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with, for public 


convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 


—— | 
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_ BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS 
TO 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 
HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL 
TELEPHONE P. O. TRANSFER ACCOUNT 


Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. 44. 
DEALERS : 
in Preserved Provisions, Glass-ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, Soap, . 
Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. 
Any orders from the country will be treated with specially prompt attention. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Yokohama. 
OTHER BRANCHES: 


Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 


AAS LSS RISTO 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO; LTD. - 


(FORMERLY THE First NATIONAL BANK OF JAPAN.) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


j ® ® 8 © 6 
HEAD OFFICE :—TOKYO. Y. SASAKI, President. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 32) 20 Ronin aro eas ¥ 50,000,000.00 
CAPITAL UPATD (UPR eh 02. rt a St See ae »» 36,350,000.00 
RESERVE KUND Ge oy od oe os eat cee w- yy 31,500,000.00 
DEPOSITS; OVER. 060 ol Ce aie Gear eee » 3¢7,000,000.00 


SEOUL BRANCH :—Nandaimon Dori, Nichome, Seoul. 
Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 


lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued. 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. « 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581. C. Fujimori, Manager. 


READE SWRA ESRI AP ORI ARM AZM HA ei ee 


21 Teido Stréet, Seoul, Chosen. 
| Telephone No. 2069 - 


REPRESENTING 


American Hardware and Steel Products Co. The Home Jnsurance Co. 
Admiral Line S. S. Co. . 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of Mew Work. 
Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. a 
The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. ; é 
The Vacuum Oil Company. Cate Sa piteE i ane 5, OOD 
Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. ' Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000 
The Home Insurance Company of New 

York. The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars: having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 


ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 


Over Half : against loss by fire, at current rates, — 
the Automobiles in J. B. Morris, 
America AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


Use 30x3, 30x8%, and 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 
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Let Us Show You 
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The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 800 C. P. The Best 
reading lamp made. 
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J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. — 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA. ). 


Capital Subscribed... ... . Yen 89, 000, 000 
Capital Paid up, 2.3 4 ee 50, 000, 000 
Reserve Fund .........- Yen 10, "990, 300 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq, S. KANO, Esq. 
DIRECTORS 
S. OHTA, Es@.,’ S. KATAYAMA, Esa. 
S. YOSHIDA, Esq@., S. KAKEI Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 


general foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department. ) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chinnampo, 


Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungjin. 

MANCHURIA: Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Dairen, Yingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun, 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Penpingyhioh; Fuchiatien, Kirin, Lung- 
chingtsun. 

CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin: Tsingtao, Tsinan. 

SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 195 Boe oy. New 
York City. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
24 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2 

CORRESPONDENTS: San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 

and in other commercial centres throughout the world 


